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A GOLD COIN FOUND. 


Honovurep Sir, 


Found an old coin the other day in my garden, which may 
go some way towards making my fortune. I have had no 
learning myself, worse the luck, but my master, who is a deep 
scholar, (though be would laugh heartily if he heard me say 
so) and can make out the heathenish lingo on both sides of the 
coin, declares it is of very considerable value 
He says there is a set of people called antiquarians, who love 
things the beiter for being old, and that my coin would suit 
them toa T; nay, that some of the great folks carry the joke 
so far, as to prefer wrinkled old women to their blooming 
daughters. I should never have believed this, if master had 
not told me so, but I know he hates a lie worse than couch- 
grass, not a blade of which will he suffer to shew iis nose apon 
his farm. Thought L to myself however, when I was shot 
through the heart like lightning, by the lovely jet black eyes of 
my dear Molly, (then only eighteen years of age,) I felt no 
sort of inclination for her mother, t accanc the old woman 
might have been well enough in her day, for any thing that [know 
to the contrary, Butto returnto my coin. Master says, that 
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it was made, either when King John, much against his will, 
signed a paper, the good effects of which every poor man feels 
to this day, when he looks a rich one in the face ; or ata time 
when Englishmen (who should hang together like the swarm 
of bees that I hived this morning for my mistress, and then 
might defy the whole world in arms,) were fools enough to cut 
one another's brotherly throats about the colour of a rose; or 
mayhap, that James the First brought it with him from Scot- 
land, though more probably he had it coined afterwards, as by 
all accounts he was not worth a groat when he came here. Be 
this as it may, master says, that the coin is old enough of all 
conscience; and even if made in the reign of our Scotch king, 
very valuable, especially as there is no danger of catching the 
itch from it, now it has lain so long under ground. 

Now, honoured Sir, as they say you sell more learning every 
week for three halfpence or two pence, than can be got any 
where else tor double the money, I take it for granted, that all 
the learned men in England come to your shop. Pray tell 
them of my coin, which L will very readily exchange for some- 
thing that may be useful to my wife, in her approaching cou- 
finement. Any of the antiquarians shall be welcome to call at 
my house and sce it, especially as there is no danger of their 
being rude to Molly, who is mach too young and too hand- 
some for their purpose. Our parson, Mr. H. will shew them 
where L live, as he and his wife could find their way blindfold 
into every poor man’s cottage in the patish. Pray tell the gen- 
tlemen to make haste, as Molly’s reckoning is almost out, and 
the parson himself on the wing, being about to take possession 
of a rich benefice to which he has lately been presented; 
though between you and me, when he does leave us, he and 
bis dear sweet lady will find themselves so heavily laden with 
the tears and good wisbes of the poor, that they will have hard 
work to tug up the steep hill that leads from our village, uuless 
my waster is so kind as to lend thew: some of his strongest 
horses for the purpose. 

{ am, honoured Sir, 
Your loving servant at command, 
THOMAS HODDER, 
Uptime, near Lyme, Dorset, May 17, 1813. 


Anecdotes of the Emperor Alevander. 


4 A EETING with a young officer, who had been lately pro- 
iV moted from one regiment to another, the emperor asked 
him how he liked the corps he had been appointed to. “ Ex- 
tremely well, Sir, "except one circumstance, which is much for 
me, 
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me, but would be of little consequence to others.” What is 
that ?” inquired the emperor. “ It is,” said the officer, “ my 
pay is not equal to the expences of my rank, and [ have little 
fortune.” “ Do not let that trouble you,” replied Alexander, 
and a few days afier the benevolent monarch announced to bim 
himself that his business was finished, and that bis pension 
would take place from the day of his exchange. 

A minister of police, before his departure for a distant pro- 
vince, to which he had been appointed chief of police, asked 
the emperor for his instructions. “ Only one is necessary,” 
observed his imperial majesty: “ recollect at every insiant 
thet the magistrates are established for the utility of the peo- 
ple, not the people for the utility of the magistrates.” 





A SERIES OF NAVAL BULLETINS, 
INSCRIBED TO BUONAPARTE. 
BY LIEUTENANT D. O'BRIEN, R. N. 
(Continued from Page 436.) 


fhe morning of our departure arrived; we joined eight 
other culprits at twilight, and were placed in a large wag- 
gon, under a very strong escort of gend’armerie, with a briga- 
dier to command it. We were confined the first night in a 
most miserable dungeon, in a village called Maletour. It was 
so very small, and there were so many of us, we could scarcely 
breathe. Our allowance of straw, a pound and a half each, was 
given us to jie on, and the following night we were lodged in 
Mitz gaol.* We remained here several days: at last an order 
came for half of us to march towards our destination, two 
others being with us; four were accordingly ordered to pre- 
pare; we were now in hopes of having another chance of get- 
ung out of these scoundrels clutches, but were much mistaken, 
our guard watched us so closely. We were so well secured 
with handenfs, and with chains, that it was impossible to at- 
tempt it, and we were safely lodged in Sarre Louis gaol.t This 
isa depot for seamen, and one of punishment for officers who 
Way transgress, but is many degrees superior to where we were 
3X2 or- 


* Mitz, an ancient large town, situated on the confluence of the ri- 
vers Moselle and Seille 
sweel-imeats. 


. It is remarkable for the goodness of its 


‘ ' ' : ” 

t Sarre Louis, ** since Bronaparte’s reign, called Sarrelibre,” is a 
smull strong town in Lorraine, fortified after the manner of Vauban, 
situated on ihe river Sarre, 92 miles N. KE. of Mitz. 
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ordered to. Several of our countrymen obtained permission 
to see us; frem one I| received a small map of Germany, tom 
out of an old geography, which | carefully stitched in the lin. 
ing of my waistcoat. We were now joined by those left ip 
Mitz prison, and were soon again on the march towards our | 
destined habitation; the same precautions were taken for se- | 
curing us, and but little or no hopes were now left of our escap. 
ing. 
We arrived at Sarreguerriere, only six or seven leagues from | 
Bitche, and were secured as usual in the gaol: the next day 
we were expected to arrive at our horrible abode, at abou 
four in ihe afternoon. In the morning our guards came with 
a large waggon, in which we were placed, and to my great a 
tonisment and delight were noi chained: | considered this an 
Opportunity that ought to be embraced, particularly as there 
could be no hopes of any other chance; indeed it appeared au 
interposition of divine providence in our favour. | commuii- 
cated my intentions to my companions; and after we had got 
out of the town we descended from the waggon, observing to 
the guards, that we prefeired walking a little. Mr. Essel re 
mained in the weggon. Messrs. Ashworth, Tuthill, aud Be 
ker, (of the merchant service) with myself, were walkings 
head of the waggon. We had not gone more than two a 
three miles, when | discovered a woud about 150 yards from 
the road; our guards were about 50 yards behind us, they 
were on horseback, and although there were no leaves on the 
trees, we were certain they could not pursue us, but witha 
great deal of difficulty, owing to the branches; and if they 
dismounted, we were well-assured we could out run them,* The 
moment arrived! I gave my friends the word, and away wt} 
ran, the guard in full speed at our heels. The ground being} 
very heavy, a kind of fallow, between the road and the wooi,} 
Mr. Baker fell dawn, and was instantly seized. We were mor} 
fortunate; crossed each other frequently in the wood, quite 
out of breath; L observed to them, that they must be very 
cautious in keeping out of pistol shot of the guards, who wert 
now riding in all directions through the trees, calling ov 
arretez coquinus!+ They quitted me, and I fortunately at thi 
instant got a tree between me and thew, and sat down; | ob 
served the guards pursuing my companions; the moment 
losi sight of them, | drew to the borders of the wood, (thé 
opposite side to the direction which they had taken) perceivel 
an extensive plain, and a wood, about a mile distant; withotl 
any more deliberation, I entered the plain, and was io a vel 
few 








* These fellows in general have very heavy large boots, and # 
otherwise badly calculated for running, 
t Stop villains 
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few minutes in the next wood, without seeing or being seen by 
any body. 

Having thus far providentially succeeded, [ begun to. consi- 
der what step [ had better next take, and after a few minutes 
rest, being quite exhausted, [ determined upon quitting this 
wood also; but at the opposite extremity from that where I 
supposed my pursuers were: being of opinion that they would 
visit that part, after they had diligently searched the other, 
which was now surrounded by the peasantry, men, women, and 
children: it being Sunday, and 50 livres, QI. 1s. 8d. sterling 
reward being offered for each prisoner of war, brought a pro- 
digious concourse of people, and left me but very little hope 
of remaining in safety in any place, where they could-suspect 
a man could be concealed. On quitting this place, I conjec- 
tured I was about three or four miles from whence I at first 
escaped. Immense plains, stubble ground, Xc. presented 
themselves to my view, with the river Sarre close to the 
southward of me, but extremely rapid, and no part forda- 
bie. 

[ observed several people at a distance, running towards the 
first wood. My case appeared desperate; and, to avoid sus- 
picion, [ thought the best method would be to walk deliberately 
across those plains, taking a different direction from every other 
person in them, without appearing to avoid any. I[ puta 
night-cap on, which I had carried in my pocket, instead of 
the cap | usually wore—this being a common dress with the 
peasantry of that country. I passed several at very short dis- 
tances, stopping frequently, and walking very carelessly. At 
length, I found myself in a small vale, through which ran two 
small rivulets, which formed a Jittle kind of island, that was 
covered with hawthorn-bush, briars, &c. sofficiently large to 
conceal one man. This I conceived admirably well calculated 
for a hiding place; as it was so excessively small and wet, [ 
was of opinion nobody would even think of searching it. I 
entered it, and was so completely covered, as to be scarcely 
able to discern the part at which Lhad first entered. 1 found 
it, in one sense, very uncomfortable, with respect to the mud, 
wet, and dirt, that L was obliged to wallow in; but otherwise, 
it was a perfect paradise to me, and all I regretted was, not 
having my poor comrades with me; although I. comforted 
myselt, by being assured that they must all have escaped, even 
those who did not run in the beginning, as they were left with 
only te waggoner, the cuards having pursued us, ° 

(November, 1807). To this situation | lay, anxiously wishing 
for night to arrive, and dispel part of my apprehensions. l 
was obliged frequently to shift from one side to the other, the 
inoisture becoming very disagreeable; by this time I was wet 
through in every part, and extremely chilly, having been in a 
preat 
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great perspiration when L entered. I could distincily hear the 
aiarm bells ringing in the adjacent villages, and the whistling, 
howling, and shouting of the peasantry, in the direction I had 
just quitted ; and frequently | heard voices tlose to me. 

But now the much desired moment was approaching fast ; 

the sun was setting, and, to my great mortification, with every 
appearance of bad weather. It already began to rain very 
bard, which obscured the moon, that was, about this time, 
eight ornine daysold. Reflecting on my present state, | found 
nt truly pitiable—with only the small old map, already men- 
tioned, to direct my paths; without compass or guide; meat, 
drink, or companion, in the dreary month of November. The 
nearest friendly town to me was Salsburgh, (in Austria,) be- 
tween 7 and 800 miles distant. Nevertheless, having escaped 
Jrom the clutches of tyrants, and being my own master, more 
than compensated for a thousand times more hardships. [cat 
a stick out of the very bush I had lain ali day concealed in, and 
picked a number of haws off it, which I put in my pocket, 
and swallowed, stones and all, occasionally. About halt-past 
seven I ventured out; shook and cleaned myself as weil as I 
could; recommended myself to our Merciful Creator; and 
proceeded, with great precaution, towards the wood, in which 
i bad separated from my companions, supposing that they 
would return there also, to meet me. It rained very bard, and 
every thing was profoundly silent. I traversed the wood, about 
three or four miles in different directions, but to no purpose ; 
now and then whistled, which was a former signal established 
amongst us; but all without success. J], therefore, remained 
alone; cold, fatigued, aud drenched with wet. 

‘The moon being entirely bid in consequence of the incle- 
mency of the weather, prevented my knowing to a certainty 
what course totake. The risk was too great to venture on 
he high read; L knew this from sad experience; and yet I 
was so nearly perished with cold and wet, that it was impossi- 
ble to remain still; L, therefore, kept running and walking on- 
wards during the night; frequently impeded by the course of 
the Sarre, which confused me greatly, At length, being very 
much fatigued, from the commons, deserts, Ke. that f bad 
zone turough, and finding a convenient wood, though destitute 
ot reaves; 1 got imto it, and concealed myself in a tolerably 
sood part,a little before day-lhght. | never recollect feeling 
ar suttering so mach fram cold; it rained incessantly all that 
day. I swallowed a few of my baws, aud endeavoured to com- 
fort mysel!, by imagining that the ensuing night might be fue, 

and that Lanight possibly fall in with iny comrades, which 
would, indeed, have been ‘the greatest consolation. I also 
fehiestated myself on not being much more than 15 leagues 
frown the Rhine; that being the distance when I quiued my 
coin 
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companions ; admitting that I had been going the opposite 
direction all night, 1 could not have increased the distance 
much. 


(To be continued.) 


Professor Stewart's Account of a Boy born Blind and 
De af ; 


| ener MITCHELL was born both blind and deaf, No- 
J vember 11, 1795. His father was a clergyman, in the 
county of Nairn, in Scotland; he died in June, 1811. The 
best advice was obtained for this boy, by his father, who brough 
him to London in 1808, but without effect. Further experi- 
nents give reason to hope that some relief may be obtained 
from his blindness; but his deafness is pronounced incura- 
ble. 

He finds his way about places to which he is accustomed ; 
and ventures occasionally into new ground. He visits the 
shops of carpenters and other mechanics, with design to un- 
derstand the nature and operation of their tools. He has as- 
sisted the farm servants in some of their labours, particularly 
in cleansing the stables. He has attempted to repair breaches 
in the outbuildings, and even to form models of houses with 
turf, leaving openings for doors and windows. [le seems to be 
fend of horses, and distinguishes those of strangers (which he 
visits without apprehension of danger,) in the stable, frou 
those to which he has been accustomed. Whether he does 
this by the exquisite power of his sense of smelling, or by the 
delicacy of his touch, is not clear. His mother having sold a 
horse, it happened, after a few weeks, to be rode to her door. 
Young Mitchell, on examining it, appeared to know it again ; 
to put his recollection to the test, the rider dismounted, when 
he unmediately led the horse to his mother’s stable, took off 
his saddle and bridle, gave him corn, aud left lim there, taking 
goodcare to put the key in his pocket. In fact, he seems to be 
anadept inthe use of locksand keys; forafter his disposition to 
visit the horses of strangers in the stable, became known, his 
father ordered the servants to check him, in this dangerous 
giatilication, He contrived, however, to lock the servants into 
the kitchen, while he paid a visit of this nature, unmolested. 
He also finds a pleasure in the exercise of his touch: he has 
employed himself, during several hours, in gathering smooth 
and round stones from the bed of a river, and sitting 
down, has arranged them in a circular form around hiin; 
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probably as being the most convenient for his easy reach and 
removal. 

At the time of life when this boy began to walk, he seemed 
to be attracted by bright and dazzling colours; and though 
every thing connected with his history appears to prove that 
he derived little information from that organ, yet he received 
from it much sensual gratification. 

He used to hold between his eye and Juminous objects, such 
bodies as he bad found to increase, by their interposition, the 
quantity of light; and it was one of his chief amusements, to 
concentrate the sun’s rays by means of pieces of glass, trans- 
parent pebbles, or similar substances, which he held between 
his eye and the light, and turned about in various directions, 
These, too, he would often break with his teeth, and give them 
that form which seemed to please him most. There were other 
modes by which he was in the habit of gratifying this fondaess 
for light. He would retire to any outhouse, or to any room 
within his reach, shut the windows and doors, and remain there 
for some considerable time, with his eyes fixed on some small 
hole or chink which admitted the sun’s rays, eagerly catching 
them. fe would also, during the winter nights, often retire 
to a dark corner of the room, and kindle a light for his amuse- 
ment. On ihese occasions, as well as in the gratification of 
his other senses, his countenance and gestures displayed a most 
interesting avidity and curiosity. 

It was difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain with precision, 
the degree of sight which he enjoyed; but from the preterna- 
tural acuteness which his senses of touch and smell had ac- 
quired, in consequence of their being habitually employed to 
collect that information for which the sight is peculiarly 
adapted, it may be presumed with confidence that he derived 
little, if any, assistance trom his eyes, as organs of vision. 
The appearances of disease, besides, in the eyes, were such as 
to render it in the highest degree probable that they enable 
him merely to distinguish colours, and differences in the inten- 
sity of light. 

When a stranger arrives, his smell immediately and invaria- 
bly informs him of the circumstance, and directs him to the 
place where the stranger is, whom he proceeds to survey by the 
seuse of touch, In the remote situation where he resides, male 
visitors are most frequent ; and, therefore, the first thing he 
generally does, is to examine whether or not the stranger 

vears boots; if he does wear them, he immediately quits the 
stranger, goes to the lobby, feels for, and accurately examines 
his whip; then proceeds to the stable, and handles his horse 
with great care, and with the utmost seeming atievtion. It 
has occasionally bappened, that visitors have arrived in a Cate 
tinge; aud, oa such occasions, he has never failed to go to the 
Yy place 
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place where the carriage stood, examined the whole of it with 
much anxiety, and ‘ried innumerable times the elasticity of the 
springs. In all this he is undoubtedly guided by the smell and 
touch only. 

His powers of receiving ideas from others are at least equally 
remarkable. He is sensible to praise, or blame. When he 
has done well, his sister pats him gently, but repeatedly and 
cordially, on his head or shoulders: a less quantity, signifies 
permission, merely: a smarter blow is a hegative ; und occa- 
sionally repeated, is a mild punishment. The sense of touch 
is the mediam also of other communications: when bis mo- 
ther was to be absent for some days, his sister allayed his 
anxiety concerning her, by laying his head down on a pillow, 
and shutting his eyes so many times as his mother: would 
be absent nights, implying an equal number of his sleep- 
ings. 

In one of his exploratory excursions, he was seen by his 
terrified father, creeping on his hands and knees, along a nar- 
row wooden bridge which crossed a river, at the deepest and 
most rapid part of the stream. [He was siopped; and to deter 
him from such perilous experiments, he was plunged twice or 
thrice in the river, He took the’ hint, and certainly under- 
stood that this was a thing forbidden; whether or not he com- 
prehended the implied danger of drowning, included in this 
friendly warning. ‘That his mind should have conceived the 
idea of death, is naturally impossible; but, that it could receive 
it, is no less certain. He had amused himself, occasioually, 
when dead fowls were within his reach, by placing one on its 
legs, and when it fell, laughing at the incident; batwhen his 
father died, his sensibility was very different. He touched the 
corpse, but shrunk from it, with signs of surprise and dislike. 
He touched it in the coffin, and in the evening, after the fune- 
rab he went to the grave, and patted it with both his bands, 
He certainly distinguished it as his father’s grave ; but whether 
these pattings were irom affectionate recollection, or imitation 
of the labourers in their action of closing the grave, could not 
well be determined. It deserves notice, however, that, for se- 
veral days, he returned repeatedly to the grave; and he after- 
wards attended every funeral that entered the church-yard. 

When a tailor was brought to make a suit of mourning for 
him, the boy took him into the-apartment where bis father bad 
died, stretched his own head and neck backwards, pointed to 
the bed, and then conducted him to the church-yard, to the 
grave in which his father had been interred. 

Being lately very ill, he was put into the same bed where his 
father had died. He would not lie a moment init, but became 
quite peaceable whcn remoyed to another. 

Vol. 53. 3 Y Oa 
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On ove occasion, shortly after his father’s death, discovering 
that his mother was unwell, and in bed, he was observed to 
weep. 

Three months after the death of bis father, a clergyman 
being in the house, on a Sunday evening, he pointed to his 
father’s Bible, and then made a sign that the family should 
kneel. 





A Journal of Buonaparte’s Excursion to Russia and back 


again. 
1812 

HE left Paris - - - - May 9 
Slept at Chalons - - = i) 
Arrived at Mentz at three o'clock ~ 10 
Left Mentz at twoo’clock in the morning 11 
Mayence - - - - 12 
Passed through Frankfort - ~ is 
Slept at Bayreuth . - 14 

At Wartzburgh half past five in the morn- 
ing . - - - 15 
Left it half past eight inthe morning - 16 
Dresden - - - ° 16 
Left it - - - 29 
Arrived at Thora - - - June 2 
Left it - - ~ 6 
Danizic - - - . 7 

Review of 100,000 men in the plains of 
Friedland - - - - 14 
Konigsberg - - - 4 15 
Insterburgh - - - - i8 
Wilkovisk - - - - 22 

At two in the morning arrived at the ad- 
vanced posts near Kow no - - 25 
Kowno ~ - - - Q4 
Wilna - - - - 8 
Left it - - - . July 17 
Ghoubokee - - - - 18 
Kamen . - - - 2s 
Beckenkoviske - - - - 24 
Battle of Ostrovno 25, 26, aud - 27 
Witepsk - - - - 31 
Smolensk - - - - August 18 
Slawkovo - - - - 27 
Viasma - -  ietealiee St 
Ghjat - - - September | 


Mojaisk - - - 7 
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Battle of Borodino 8 and ° » 9 
Moscow ° ° . os 14 
Lefi it - - - ° 19 
Head-quarters at Disna - - - October 19 
Noilskoe - - - - 20 
Borowsk ~ * m a 22 
Gorodnia - ° * 2 04 
Vereja - - ~ - 27 
Viasina - - - - November 1 
Smolensk - - . ¥ 1) 
Krasnoi - - < . iG 
Borisow - 7 ~ « 07 
Zembin « 4 - * 98 
Moldeschinow - - a 2 29 
Plecknitsi rf * . fl 30 
Slaiki - . - - December 1 
Moloditschno = - - ‘- 3 
Smorgona - - Fe é 5 


Left his army on the 5th, in the care of 
his marshals; passed through Wilna, 
Warsaw, Kc. and arrived at Dresden, 


at one o'clock in the morning - 14 
Returned 10 Paris at half past eleven at 
night - - - - 18 





FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 
[From La Belle Assemblee.] 
WALKING DRESS, 


SHORT dress of jacconet muslin, made rather scantier in 
\J the skirt than they have been worn, and cut down as much 
as possible al] round the bosom and back of the neck, The 
body is full, but drawn in at the top of the back, which is or- 
namented with a white silk button, and confined to the waist 
by a girdle of rich white figured ribband; a jacket of the same 
materials as the gown, fastened to the waist by a white silk 
button, completes this truly elegant dress, which is unequalled 
for tasteful simplicity. Over this our fair pedestrians throw a 
sky-biue scarf. Boanet of white-willow shavings, ornamented 
with a flower and wreath of sky-blue, and tied under the chin 
with a ribband to correspond. Hair dressed in very loose curls 
on each side of the temple, and divided very much in front. 
Gloves and sandals of sky-blue kid. Necklace and ear-rings 
of white corneliau, Johnston parasol. This elegant appen- 
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dage to the walking costume is also of sky-blue silk, and 
finished with a rich and deep fringe ; it has very recently made 
its appearance, and is already a general favourite. 


BALL DRESS. 


Frock of straw-colour crape, over a white sarsnet petticoat ; 
it is made a walking length, open behind, and trimmed round 
with white silk fancy twist. A rich French lace set on full, 
edges it at bottom, and it festens up behind with bows of white 
ribband) ‘The body of this dress is formed in a novel and pe- 
culiarly becoming style ; itis made very low all round the bosom 
and back of the neck. The back is shaped by the trimming 
which goes up on each side; it is very narrow at bottom, and 
displays the shape to great advantage ; the front is composed 
of lace set in to form the shape of the bosom. Sleeves about 
half way to the elbow, of crape and white lace let in. Hair 
turned up behind a la Grecque, and braided on one side of the 
forehead; on the other a few careless ringlets fall over, and 
nearly shade the eye-brow ; a light laurel wreath is put_ou very 
much to one side. Necklaces, ear-rings, and bracelets of 
pearl White kid gloves, and white figured silk slippers cut 
very low in front. An azure silk scarf which is very light, but 
extremely rich and beautiful, is thrown occasionally over the 
shoulders by some of our elegantes. 


General Observations on Fashion and Dress. 


The fickle deity who presides over the _ t, could “om 
perhaps, with so much propriety as at present, be styled a Pri 
teus; and never did she assume so great a variety of agreea- 
ble shapes : no longer now, as formerly, loaded with expensive 
decorations, which tended to disguise rather than embellish 
their charms, our modern belles have found the secret of unit- 
ing taste, simplicity, and elegance, in their habiliments; and 
British beauty may be said, in general, to be robed by the 
hands of the graces. 

In the walking costume we have little variety to announce 
to our fair readers, since our last number. Spensers are, as we 
had predicted they would be, universal. Silk scarfs are also 
high in estimation; and black lace shawls begin to be very 
general. : 

In the carriage costume we have noticed a very elegant no- 
velty ; it is the t tippet cloak, composed of alternate stripes of 
white lace, and green satin ribband of different shades; the 
form of this elegant cloak is that of a tippet behind, but in 
front it hangs something lower than the waist, and is rounded 
at the corners; itis trimmed with a rich white lace, and !n- 
ead 
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stead of a cape, a double frill of lace at the neck. We have 
not for some time seen any thiog of this description, at once 
so novel and so elegant. 

Walking bonnets of willow shavings are very general, and 
extretnely veat. The straw hat which we mentioned in our 
last number, still continues to be a favourite; and the cottage 
bonnet, which has for so many seasous been more or less in es- 
timation with our fair pedestrians, is now much worn in white 
satiu, ornamented either with a white satin flower, or a long 
white feather which falls over over on one side, and touches the 
cheek. Nothing can be more generally becoming or better 
adapted for walking. It is also woro by some ladies in the 
carriage costume, and when of white or coloured satin, and or- 
hamented as we have described, we think it by no means inap- 
propriate. 

Caps are more generally worn than bonnets, in the carriage 
tostume. Tie cottage cap mentioned in our last number still 
continues to be a favourite. A very small lace cap made to fit 
the head, and lined with pale pink, azure, or straw-colour, is 
much in estimation; it has avery full puffing of net all round; 
and if in pink, a small bunch of half blown moss roses at the 
side; if straw colour, primroses are most general, and with 
azure, white, or blue flowers. . 

We have also observed an extremely pretty cap in white sa- 
tin, made to fit the head, slashed on one side in three places, 
with white net, and trimmed round each slash with fine narrow 
Jace, which goes also round the front of the cap; each of the 
slashes is orvamented at the top with a white silk button, aad 
finished in front by a flower of crape or white satin. 

Princess Mary’s cap is likewise much worn; it is also of 
white satin; the form is that of a small cottage bonnet, very 
broad in front; the crown is composed of white satin, let in 
with lace in three places, and slightly sprigged with chenille; 
the front is formed of two strips of byas satin, letin with lace, 
and finished at the edge by a trimming of floss silk, and a nar 
row lace set on full, 

Small gipsey hats, of willow shavings, are also worn by a few 
elegantes, and we think it probable that they may be more ge- 
neral; they are trimmed with spotted sarsnet ribband, and a 
long white feather, placed so as to fall very much to one side, 
which hus a very elegant effect. 

We have observed ove in white satin, ona lady of the 
highest distinction, which was richly embroidered round the 
edge of the front and across the bottom of the crown, in a run- 
ning pattera of violets; a white soft ribband fastened it under 
the chin, and a loug white feather, tinged at the top with vio- 
let, was placed at ove side. It is scarcely possible for any 
head-dress to be at once more elegant, simple, and becoming, 
than 
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than this hat, which, from the high rank and exquisite 
taste of its lovely wearer, will most probably become very fa 
shiouable. 

Sarsnet spotted ribbands are much worn, and satin rib- 
bands siamped on one side in a running border of flowers, 
have recently made their appearance, and are much ad. 
mired, 

For dinner dresses, jacconet and sprigged muslins are most 
geveral, but sarsnets still continue to be worn; straw-colour, 
pea-green, the palest pink, and azure, are most in estimation, 
There has been little change in the form of dinner dresses 
since our last number; frocks continue to be more worn than 
any thing else; the backs of dresses are narrower than they 
have been worn for some time, which displays the shape to 
great advantage. The lace aprons which we mentioned 
Jast month are as much worn as ever; we have observed 
some within the last few days trimmed round with pointed 
lace. 

Lace is more worn at present than it has been for some years 
past; the bodies of sarsnet dresses are almost entirely com- 
posed of it; it is let in in a byas form round the bosom and 
across the back. The sleeves are in general half way down 
down the arm, and, as well as the body, richly ornamented 
with lace, aud the trains ef dresses are also generally trimmed 
with it. 

Nuns’ veils are at present used only as shawls. 

Slippers of white silk, with a rich and highly raised em- 
brvidery in front instead of a rosette, have just made their ap- 
pearance in full dress. 

Vor the carriage costume, white or lemon coloured kid hall 
boots are Wost in estimation; nextto them are sandals of 
white kid, or of silk, and to correspond with the dress. 

Coloured jean, or black kid sandals, or half boots, are uni- 
versal amongst our fair pedeswians 

Pans continue the same as last month, 

Fashionable colours for the month are azure, pea-green, 
pale-yellow, or straw-colour, lilac, and the colour of the wild 


puse. 


Anecdotes of Queen Anne. 


) ge sere ra ANNE, of Denmark, weakly from her birth, 

had been sent, when a child, for her health to France: 
she accompanied her father in his disgrace and exile in the 
reign, 
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reign of her uncle Charles If. King James behaved with 
peculiar tenderness towards her, especially in hee establish- 
nent. Surprised at the approaching revolution, she knew not 
what at first to do; at length she left her misguided parent; 
but with a pang which no language can paint. * I had rather 
throw myself through the window than meet my father,” she 
said. Always a favourite, the young nobility and gentry strove 
to guard and protect her. Her royal highness waited quietly 
to see the event, without one wish for its probable consequence 
toheraggrandizement. When the crown was given to Willian 
and Mary, she seemed perfectly quiescent, acting with duty to 
them as her sovereigns. 

When she paid a visit to her sister, she refased sitting upon 
the stool placed for her, until the groom of the ehamber 
removed it further from the queen’s cheir; yet she would not 
infringe the laws of friendship to oblige her majesty; for 
having been ordered (o distniss Lady Mar|borough as aaworthy 
of ber contidence, she disobeyed. “ Who have you for a 
fiend bat the king and myself,” said Mary, indigaantly. She 
remained steady ; Marv forbade her the court, and none who 
wished advancement dared to go near the Princess Anne, 
Mary died without reconciliation ; William even hated this 
princess with the punctilio of aman of breeding. When she 
wrote to congratulate him upon taking Namur, he never 
answered her letter. When with child, fancying peas, he ate 
up the single dish provided. After the queen’s death, a letter 
of condolence made an impression in her favour; he seat her 
all her sister’s jewels. 

Daring the remainder of his reign, he was civil, but never 
kind. She did not complain: if she esteemed, she did not 
love him. Alluding to his Duteh friendships, she said, in hee 
first parliament, she was eatirely English. She was long and 
deservedly the idol of the British empire; her armies tri- 
umplied on the continent, her fleets on the ocean ; eminently 
pious herself, she supported with zeal the national churches 
of England and freland, without encroaching upon that of 
Scotland ; mercy, the first duty of a sovereign, kept the scale 
fold unstained during her whole reigu ; her’s was the Augustine 
age of Britain ; her ministers were eminently learned, and the 
patrons of such as were so, as the arts were equally encoura- 
ged. Though the nation was divided into religious and politi- 
cal parties, yet allunited to love the queen. ‘The Jacobites 
Were inconsiderable in number, and the most vebement of 
them were for suspending the claims of James the Second’s 
son until her death. The Tories venerated her, and the Whigs 
were dutifully loyal; but determined to confine the succession 
toa protestant family ; the republicans never dared to pro- 
mulgate their wishes: the good old cause, according to the 
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cant of former times, seemed lost; but though Anne’s reign 
was victorious, she was nota truly exalted character, Not 
being in the immediate line of succession, she bad no hopes 
of becoming the sovereign until the revolution. Her edu. 
cation was confined, and her capacity never equalied that of 
her sister, Queen Mary. 

Like the Stuarts, she was devotedly fond of her favourite, 
Under the assumed names of Mrs. Morley and Mrs. Freeman, 
she and the dutchess of Marlborough coustantly corresponded, 
As she had been the first to yield the greatest delerence to 
majesty when a subject, she exacted the same when a queen; 
her bumility however, in matters of religion, was exemplary : 
she reproved a clergyman tor not giving the sacrament to the 
priests present before ber. She was the most exemplary of 
wives tou husband great only tor his virtues; and passed many 
a sleepless night in watching by bis side; when he gasped for 
breath, under the paroxysms of an asthma which occasioned 
his death: his loss she sincerely mourned: she was a tender 
mother, but became chiidless. To her attendants, she wasa 
kind, liberal, and munificent mistress; but not extravagantly 
so. She purchased no jewels, and lived within her revenue, 
even during an expensive war, so us to be enabled to remit to 
the church and the sta‘e a part of her income. 

She was not without personal accomplisliments: she hada 
tolerable ear for music, and performed well on the guitar; she 
loved the chace, and constantly attended the sports of the 
field in her chaise, “till the gout disabled her. Ln person, she 
was of a middie size, and always incline! to corpulency ; ber 
teatures were regular, her face round, and her complexion was 
somewhat tinged by the too frequent. use of cordials, to which 
she was constantly invited by her consort: her form was deli- 
cate, and her hands were universally admired for their fine 
shape, and beautiful colour. 

The respect that her subjects paid her could not well be ex- 
ceeded. It is customary tor the nobility to wear their hats, 
when their sovereigns attend in parliament, to shew they are 
hereditary legislators: in her reign, waving this privilege, they 
received their queen uncovered, Determimed not to oppose 
the wishes of the people, she never refused a single bill that 
was tendered toher. [be ouly resentment sbe sliewed, was in 
refusing the Scotch dukes permission to sitin the British senate 


as Enelish Ones. 





Sbe became lethargic, and died on Sunday morning, August 
Ist, 1714, having lived forty-nine, and reigned twelve years 
‘Lhe violent Whigs said, “ High Church Aone died like an old 
Kioman, to save her people ;” meaning that tad she survived, 
her measures woukd have been fatal to the proiestant suc 
cession. 9 
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REFLECTION. 


y iy every well-disposed professor of Christianity it must 

give great satisfaction, that the efforts to propagate reli- 
gious knowledge in the East Indies are more numerous and 
energetic than ever. May these attempts, through the blessing 
of providence, be eminently successful ! 





INTERESTING TRIAL. 


T the Lancaster .assizes, a singular indictment was tried, 
the issue of which is likely to render the act prohibiting 
the buying of guineas a nullity. [t appearedthat Mr. D. Walsh, 
a resident of Pecapaik being known to traffic in guineas, one 
Riley was employed to detect him. He called upon Walsh, 
told him, as be seemed unwilling to deal with him, that he was 
a poor man, just landed from Ireland, and having only five 
guineas, he was desirous of obtaining their full value. Walsh 
agreed to give him @5s. for each guinea, and accordingly paid 
him 6l. 7s. 6d. the amount, in 22 Spanish dollars, 2 balf-dollars, 
and 1s. assuring him that he might get 5s. 6d. for each dollar, 
in London. For this offence Walsh wasindicted. Mr. Palk 
appeared forthe prosecution, and produced the money in court; 
the guineas were marked, Mr, Scarlett, for. the defendant, 
made an ingenious speech, in which he suggested to the judge 
that the exchange of guineas for bullion or foreign coin was 
not within the act. It was his intention, howeyer, to rest the 
defence of Mr. Walsh upon a much broader basis. He would 
prove by evidence that he had not given more for these five 
guineas than their true lawful value; The 22 dollars and 2 half- 
dollars, given in exchange for the five guineas, did not contain 
more standard silver than 105 lawful shillings. He then called 
a person well skilled in the art of assaying silver, who deposed, 
that, having by order made an experiment, he found that the 
weight of 105 lawful shillings, made of standard silver, was 
20 ounces 6 dwts; and that the weight of 23 Spanish doilars 
was only 19 ounces 19 dwts. being a difference between the 
two, in quantity and quality, of 15 dwts. He then stated the 
proportion of standard silver. The result was, that if the sil- 
ver, given by the defendant in exchange for the five guineas 
were to be coined into shillings, it would produce less than 
105 lawful shillings by 4 or 5in number. Mr. Baron Thomp- 
sonin summing up did not declare his opiuion whether the ex- 
change of bullion for gold was within the statute. He observed 
that the value of bullion at the time had not been given in evi- 
dence, The jury returned @ verdict of not guilty. 
Vol. 53. 3 Z Answer, 
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Answer, by T. Courtenay, of St. Exoder,to R. Caming’s Charade, inserted 
April 5. 


hw WARDROBE, Sir, as I have found, 
Will keep a garment safe and sound. 


&a A similar answer has. been received from H. Welsford, of Crediton ; 
S$ Duck, of Poole; F. L. Veysey, of Rackenford; J. Newland, late of 
Holbeton academy ; and Philomath, of Weston Zoyland. 











Answrr, by S. Duck, of Povle, to 3 , W.'s Charade, inserted April 5, 


GUE you mean I plainly see, 
From which I hope that you are free. 


*.* We have received the like answer from R.R. Broad, of Falmouth; 
Ji Jane, of Redruth; H. Welsford, of Crediton; J. Newland, late of Hol- 
beton academy; J- Sansom,of Poole; T. Courtenay, of St. Enuder; and 
A. F. of Gluvias. 





4n ANAGRAM, by F. Strike, of North Hill, near Launceston, 


Fruit I like transpose with care, 
What this book is twill then declare, 





A CHARADE, éby G. Eyres, of Okeford’ Firepaine. 








Y first is what we ought to be 
Before we do the Alinighty see ; 
A spring, gents. next, if you can find, 
You'll quickly call my whole to mind: 
These parts, if you connect aright, 
Will bring a British town to sight. 





A REBUS,. 


A= river first disclose, 

Of great andancient fame ; 

Then of a certaim pulse two-thirtis, 
Ye bards ingenious, name. 

Seoa from the infldence of my whole 
May Christendom be freed! 

Nor superstition longer rule 
In true religion’s stead, 


— ng ee oe tg te es pete mtetety tlds 


4A- CHARADE, by M. B. of Sherborne, 


Py you, my friends, would find my first, 
! Pray search the human frame ; 
Jc is a most essential part, 
Which you will quickly name: 
Then shew what often us’d by mea, 
When age creeps On apace ; 
And likewise by a learned few, 
Who hold a mighty place: 
The parts connect, in order true, 
And you'll an insect bring to view. 
6 


POETRY. 
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MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 





sé COTIA’s lovely queen, dissolv’d ia tears, 
Mus’d a fond mourner o’er receding France : 

* Twas the sweet nursery of her infant years, 

The gay, the courtly region of romance! 

Farewell (she cried) ye landscapes that entrance 

My careless bosom—faretvell, happy shore! 

What tho’ to mount a throne be mine, perchance, 

My days of bright serenity are o’er! ? 

Ah! happy land, farewell! to meet these eyes no more.” 


[Poems, vol, 1, p. 66.] 





THE FAITHFUL CORNISH. 


a ¥5 my sons ! 
(From hoar Danheved's towers exclaims the bard) 

Its bright course where valour runs, 
Ye who each age have gain’d the fair award, 
Think on the inspiring deeds of old renown, 
On palestral nonour’s crown; 
On scythes far-spreading doom— 

Your wreathes to rival Greece; your cars the dread of Rome. 


Chosen race! revolve the hour 

When to the foremost ranks your fathers ran, 
And, amidst the arruwy shower, 

Flush’d with indignant ardour, claim’d the van. 
Struck by the mailed gleams from glory’s track | 
All the Saxon tribes flew back ; 

And, where the chieftain strode, 

Hail’d other kaliburns that down a million mow’d, 
Yes, the warrior’s generous blood 

Hath maniled in your veins thro’ ev’ry age: 

*€ Witness they, whose might withstood 

In Cromwell’s ominous days the rebel rage! 
Witness the trophied field where Granville bled, 
Where, as knightly spirits fled, 

I mourn’d your falling sires, 

But saw, yet undecay’d, Cornubia’s ancient fires.” 


[Ode to Faithful Cornwall, p. 12, 13-] 


MRS, SIDDONS, 


—_—_— WE call forth, to night, . 
JT hose magic powers that minister delight ; 
Your various minds impatient to direct 
Tovvery fine theattical effect — 


The 
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The pale dejected eye to pity dear, 

And hope, mild-beaming thro’ the tender tear ; 

Delicious griefs that melting bosoms move, 

And the soft languish to the light of love; 

Affections that in filial transport glow, 

Or swell with all the energy of woe; 

The speechless agony that chills and fires, 

*Till the tear trembles, and the sigh expires ; 

Those looks, that sudden, the whole heart unfold; 

The thrilling pause, the glaoce with horror cold; 

And wildly darting into passion’s storm, 

A soul that lightens, at one flash, the form— 

‘These—these in grand succession shall appear 

‘Triumphant! for we hail a SIDDONS here!” 
(Cornwall Poems, vol. 2. p. 183, 134.] 





MRS, WOLSTONECRAFT. 


" ET say, ye fair, with man’s tyrannic host, 
Say, where the battles ye so proudly boast, 

While, urg’d to triumph by the Spartan fife, 
Corporeal struggles mix’d with mental strife? 
Where, the plum’d chieftain of your chosen train 
‘To fabricate your laws, and fix. your reign? 
Say, hath she view’d, if pass’d the mourncr by, 
‘The drooping form nor heav'd one female sigh ; 
Arm’d with proud intellect, at fortune laugh’d, 
Mock’'d the vain threat, and brav’d the envenoi’d shaft: 
Say, hath your chief the ideal depths explor’d, 
Amid the flaming tracts of spirit soar’d, 
And, from base earth by reason’s vigour borne, 
Hail’d the fair beams of mind’s expanding morn? 
A lass, in every aspirativn bold, 
I saw the creature of a mortal mould, 
Yes! not untrembling (tho’ I half ador’d 
A mind by genius fraught, by science stor’d) 
I saw the heroine mount the dazzling dome 
W here Shakspeare’s spirit kindled to illume 
His favourite Fuseli, and with magic might 
‘fo earthly sens: unlock’d a world of light! 
Full soon, amid the high pictorial blaze, 
I saw a Sibyl—transport in her gaze: 
‘To the great artist, , oa his wondrous art, 
I saw transferr’d the whole enraptur’d heart ; 
Till, mingling soul with soul, in airy trance, 
E.nlighten’d and inspie’d at every glance, 
And from'the dross of appetite retin’d, 
And, grasping at angelic food, all mind, 
Down from the empyreal heights she sank betray’ 
To poor philosophy —a love-sick maid! 
But hark! lascivious murmurs melt around, 
And pleasure trembles in each dying sound. 
A myrtle bower, in fairest bloom array’d, 
To laughing Venus streams the silver shade: 
‘Thrill’d with fine ardours Collinsonias glow, 
And, bending, breathe thei: louse desires below, 
Hach gentle air a swelling anther heaves, 
W afts its full swects, and shivers thro’ the leaves. 
Bath’d in new bliss, the fair-one greets the bower, 
And ravishes a fiame from every flower; 
Low at her {cet inbales the master’s sighs, 
And dart: volupuous poison from her eyes 

(Poems, ia 5 volse vul. 2, p. 49, 41,42.) 
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